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Parti 


E P. Thompson is a British social historian, and 
author of a highly regarded book on the forma- 
• tion of the English working class. He is also 
co-founder of the Committee for European Disarmament 
(END) and a member of the national council of the Cam¬ 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament (CND), the venerable 
coalition of British peace organizations. 

Recently, Thompson's writings and speeches on issues 
of war and peace have stirred intense controversy on 
both sides of the Atlantic. While his views are framed by 
an impassioned outcry against the growing danger of 
thermonuclear war, they nevertheless constitute a pro¬ 
found disservice to peace at a moment of particularly 
grave international crisis. 

Thompson's outlook is based on a concept that he calls 
"exterminism." It is fraught with vagaries and contradic¬ 
tions, but is pursued with numbing regularity. Accord¬ 
ing to his "exterminist" doctrine, nuclear weapons sys¬ 
tems are not inanimate "things,” but are living, dynamic 
organisms "which seem to grow of their own accord as if 
possessed of an independent will ." 1 Weapons innova¬ 
tion, the escalation of unspeakably destructive technol¬ 
ogy, reflects the "inertial thrust of research and 
development — sometimes known as 'technology 
creep' — within the military industrial complexes of the 
opposed powers." The upward spiral of technological 
overkill is self-generated, according to Thompson, and 
takes place independently of the interactions of conflict¬ 
ing forces on a global scale. While politics and ideology 
support the brewings of the weapons "alchemists," re- 
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search and development of new weapons have become 
virtually autonomous processes. 

Thompson's exterminism is not without contradic¬ 
tions. On the one hand, it is built upon the notion of 
independent, inertial forces fueling arms spending; on 
the other hand, Thompson has Washington and Moscow 
locked into a death waltz to Armageddon — with each 
side aping and feeding upon the other in a mad exter- 
minist derby. For Thompson, “the problem with the 
Communist rulers is that they are the ideological look- 
alikes of their opposite numbers in the West, thinking in 
the same terms of 'balance' and security through 
'strength '" 2 Each side, he adds, fuels its “autonom¬ 
ous" exterminism by copying the other: "I mean to stress 
. . . the reciprocal and interactive character of this pro¬ 
cess. It is in the very nature of this Cold War show that 
there must be two adversaries and each move must be 
matched by the other." 3 

Throughout his writings and addresses, Thompson 
presses this alleged symmetry and symbiosis of motives 
and policies between US and Soviet societies without 
regard for history, consistency, and the facts. 

Removing the frightful escalation of weapons of mass 
destruction from history and politics, he consciously 
obscures and ultimately denies the crucial issue of respon¬ 
sibility. By contending that “blame" has become irrelev¬ 
ant, by attributing similar “inertial" pushes to both sides 
of the Cold War equation, (while claiming that he is not 
assigning equal or greater blame to the Soviets) 
Thompson pursues his central political point — there is 
no important difference between Washington and Mos¬ 
cow. Both systems and societies are hard enemies of 
peace — and both must be fought by peace activists . 4 

In Thompson's exterminist lexicon, history, politics, 
the Cold War, and the arms race itself are of little or no 
consequence. He minimizes the "action-reaction" 
dynamic of the arms race (denying the existence of a 
"'race' in its usual sense"). The Cold War may have 
originated in the imperial anti-revolutionary nature of 
monopoly in the West, but that is no longer important: it 
"... has broken free from the occasions at its origin, 
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and has acquired an independent inertial thrust of its 
own. What is the Cold War about? It is about itself/' 5 

The institutions that have triggered endemic 
militarism in the United States and the USSR are, respec¬ 
tively, “the avarice of private capital” embedded in the 
military-industrial complex and an allegedly expansive 
“Communist patriotic state propaganda.” Soviet exter- 
minism, Thompson concedes, is less "aggressive and 
invasive" than Washington's, but is more “ideological 
and bureaucratic." 6 

For Thompson, “inertial pressures" within the US 
military-industrial complex are far more important than 
economics, politics, ideology — even the military- 
industrial complex's own arms lobbies and military re¬ 
tainers. The weapons system virtually lives for itself, 
with a nearly magical determinism. Economics, politics, 
and ideology are reduced to elements of a support system 
which maintains and justifies the weapons complex. 7 

The Militarizing of us society 

But the US military-industrial complex is propelled by 
more than technological alchemy: our entire society has 
been radically militarized and that militarization has 
had a deep impact upon every aspect of national life. The 
US military budget, by 1974, had eclipsed the gross na¬ 
tional products of all but seven nations in the world. 
Enormous military spending aimed at maximizing profits 
has been an efficient means of transferring billions from 
taxpayers to the private sector. Corporate institutions 
based upon military production reach into every aspect 
of national life — controlling media, dominating the 
political process, undercutting rational alternatives in 
foreign policy, penetrating higher education and in¬ 
fluencing culture. 

Unquestionably, the military-industrial complex en¬ 
gages in wild manipulation of the “Soviet Threat” at 
budget time. Ideology is cynically whipped to promote 
fear — the fear that translates into super profits. 

But the weapons complex not only indulges its own 
greed; it is an essential part of a system that seeks to 
project military power to serve the global, economic and 
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ideological objectives of the major corporations. The US 
weapons complex is not a detached segment of this soci¬ 
ety. The Big Three automakers, the mining, steel, elec¬ 
tronics, and oil companies are all weapons manufactur¬ 
ers and influence the global application of military 
power. Thompson virtually ignores the history and the 
current role of the military-industrial complex as the 
source and the instigator of war. Instead, he produces a 
mystifying cycle of undifferentiated US-Soviet an¬ 
tagonism. 

From within a US peace movement that draws 
strength from its diversity, it is nevertheless important to 
discuss the origins and history of the arms race. 
Thompson's determination to get “beyond" causes 
obscures the nature and the source of the present crisis, 
making a sound diagnosis impossible and an effective 
strategy difficult. From that standpoint it is useful to 
briefly review the record. 

The United States' military-industrial complex was 
bom in the unprecedented mobilization to defeat the 
Axis in World War II. It was succored by monopoly and 
its political directorate as part of big business' post-war 
strategy to “contain" socialism, repel social change in the 
stirring colonial world and to assure US pre domi nence in 
the markets, investment arenas, and raw materials pre¬ 
serves of much of the globe. The incorporation of military 
force into foreign policy was spawned by a drive to create 
a Pax Americana, backed by nuclear weapons and large 
conventional forces, over former allies and enemies as 
well as over the growing socialist community. 

This drive for US corporate and neo-colonial preemi¬ 
nence was spurred by a virtually unscathed postwar in¬ 
dustrial plant, by growing transnationalization of capital, 
and by a monopoly over the atomic bomb. A shattered, 
nearly prostrate Soviet Union — 22 million dead, 
100,000 cities and towns leveled — was viewed with ob¬ 
sessive suspicion and hatred as a major obstacle to a US 
global empire. This antagonism has been a constant, 
major source of international tension from 1917, when 
the October Revolution removed one-sixth of the earth's 
surface from the orbit of capitalism. From that time, the 
Soviets have experienced armed intervention by 18 
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foreign nations, including the United States, foreign- 
supported Civil War and famine, the carnage of World 
War II and the ringing of the USSR with military bases 
and nuclear weapons — culminating in the unpre¬ 
cedented deployment of frightening first-strike weapons 
capable of reaching Soviet soil in less than six minutes. 

At the core of this basically consistent record, relieved 
only by relatively brief periods of cooperation, is 
Washington's conscious, relentless policy of refusing to 
recognize the legitimacy of the Soviet Union and placing 
it under nearly-continuous military threat. Such an¬ 
tagonism and provocation are aggravated by 
Washington's myopic insistence that virtually all indi¬ 
genous movements for social change are “directed by 
Moscow." 

Sadly, Thompson, in the name of seeking peace, per¬ 
sistently and irresponsibly fuels the myth of the “Soviet 
threat." In important ways, he goes further in pushing it 
than even some who make no pretense of peace activism. 
In so doing he displays a disregard for facts, even playing 
fast-and-loose with his own evidence. Making no sig¬ 
nificant distinction between the United States and the 
USSR, Thompson argues that what might have “origi¬ 
nated in reaction becomes direction" — on both sides. 
Admitting that it is vain to seek the thrust towards exter- 
minism in “the normal dynamics of gigantic capitalist 
enterprise" in the Soviet Union, he nonetheless finds an 
“inertial push" towards militarism and its aggressive 
components in the USSR. 

Relying on skimpy and narrow sources, and revealing 
no first-hand knowledge of Soviet society, Thompson 
argues that the Soviet Union was born in military strug¬ 
gle, that industrialization had a “heavy military accent," 
and that a "war economy" was created at the system's 
base and maintained by patriotic fervor. Thus, "the arms 
complex is as clearly the leading sector of Soviet industry 
as it is in the United States." 8 

Thompson admits that it is at least premature to view 
the Soviet military as "an autonomous interest," beyond 
the control of the Communist Party. Further, he bases his 
analysis of Soviet history and its social structure almost 
exclusively upon the writings of David Holloway who 
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specializes in study of Soviet defense policy. In doing this 
Thompson ignores the main conclusions of Holloway's 
studies: that the central goal of Soviet military and 
foreign policy is to prevent nuclear war; that the Soviets 
increasingly stress parity and mutual vulnerability and 
would, on the basis of equal security accept radical cuts in 
strategic forces. 9 That hardly constitutes an “exter- 
minist" mentality in Soviet military structures and 
policies. 

What is the basis of Soviet military planning? Is it a 
self-propelling bureaucratic force bent on nuclear 
superiority? Thompson, it turns out, is his own worst 
witness. Discussing Soviet policy in the light of 
Washington's record, he says: “US Strategic Air Com¬ 
mand was then established, in 1946, not to deter Soviet 
nuclear attack, but to threaten a United States first strike 
against Russia. Thermonuclear weapons were not de¬ 
veloped to deter anyone, but to demonstrate United 
States military superiority ... It was only after the Soviet 
Union also developed thermonuclear weapons that the 
theory of deterrence came into vogue, and on both sides 
. . . Development — aggravated menace — has gone on 
and on. It has been led, in almost every case, by the 
United States, and the Soviet Union has never passed up 
an opportunity to answer or match each development." 10 


Roots of Soviet Military Policy 

The reactive-defensive character of Soviet military 
production is deeply embedded in the history of the arms 
race. As political scientist Michael Parenti has stated, the 
arms race can be more aptly described as an “arms 
chase," with the Soviets, at every turn, seeking to 
counter unambiguous threats through defense. 
Thompson cannot produce a shred of hard evidence that 
militarism is endemic to Soviet society, or that the Soviet 
military exercises a special self-serving influence over 
that society. On the contrary, the service role of the 
military in support of foreign and military policy formu¬ 
lated by the civilian authority of the ruling party is a 
continuous feature of Soviet history. The lack of a profit 
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motive in military spending, the lack of any military 
configuration separate from the institutional and moral 
foundations of socialism are beyond question. Unlike the 
colossal profits derived from military spending in the 
United States, in the USSR and other socialist nations, 
arms spending drains capital and labor from the urgent 
challenges of socialist construction. No credible evidence 
has been produced that the Soviets have built or intend to 
build, first-strike weapons. Thompson offers virtually 
nothing to refute this. 

Soviet military leaders have spoken with one voice on 
the dangers of nuclear war and of the tragic folly of the 
arms race. They have joined repeatedly in supporting 
their government's proposals to effect massive, propor¬ 
tionate cuts in nuclear and conventional armaments 
based on parity and equal security. According to Arthur 
Macy Cox, former State Department and CIA specialist 
on Soviet affairs and arms control: . . For the past 

decade, Soviet leaders including Leonid I. Brezhnev, 
Yuri V. Andropov; the Defense Minister Dmitri Ustinov; 
and Chief of Staff, Ma'shal Nikolai Ogarkov, have agreed 
that there can be no winners in a nuclear war — only 
holocaust.” 11 Arms specialist. General Mikhail Milsh- 
tein has said: "We believe that nuclear war will bring no 
advantage to anyone and may even lead to the end of 
civilization . . . Our doctrine regards nuclear weapons as 
something that must never be used. They are not an 
instrument for waging war in any rational sense.” 12 
The New York Times' Moscow correspondent, John F. 
Burns recently quoted Marshal Ogarkov: "The strategic 
nuclear forces of the United States can fire at a single 
launching 12,000 warheads with a total yield of 3,400 
megatons. This is 170,000 times more than the yield of the 
first atomic bomb that the United States dropped on 
Hiroshima. 170,000 times! Just think of it. Moreover, this 
is only part of the story. If we add to this total the retaliat¬ 
ory capacity of the Soviet Union, which can hardly have 
fewer nuclear systems at its disposal, I think the matter 
speaks for itself. We have reached the point where it is 
time to put an end to nuclear madness. The situation, as it 
is, not only makes no sense, it is very, very dangerous." 13 








Let us contrast this statement with that of Ogarkov's 
opposite number. General John W. Vessey, Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In defending the Reagan- 
Pentagon request for $1.7 trillion in military expenditures 
for the next five years, Gen. Vessey stated: “We don't 
want a war and we certainly don't want a nuclear war. 
But at the same time, we don't want to be paralyzed by 
the fear of war as we pursue our economic, political, 
social and cultural objectives.'' 14 Add to this the tes¬ 
timony before Congress of Vice Admiral Gerald E. Miller, 
then deputy director of the Joint Strategic Target Plan¬ 
ning Staff, now director of Gulf and Western Industries: 
“With the increasing need for far-flung economic enter¬ 
prise, there will be a corresponding need to protect such 
enterprise. Conventional arms in some instances may 
not be sufficient. . . This deficiency should be overcome 
... It will become increasingly difficult in the near future 
to protect US overseas interests with conventional 
weapons. It may well be that the threat of the use of, at 
least, tactical nuclear weapons is the only option availa¬ 
ble to us . . ." 1S So much for Thompson's notion of 
“ideological look-alikes." 

The reactive character of Soviet defense expenditures 
is not limited to the early years of the Cold, War. It is an 
essential feature of the arms race over four decades. 
During that period, according to the Washington-based 
Brookings Institute, the US has used arms and armed 
forces for political ends 215 times — including interven¬ 
tions in close proximity to Soviet borders and direct 
threats to use nuclear weapons against the USSR, begin¬ 
ning with President Truman's threat to drop the “super¬ 
bomb" on the Soviets if they did not get out of Kurdistan 
and Azerbaijan (in northern Iran) in 48 hours. In 1948, 
P.M.S. Blackett, British Nobel Laureate in physics and 
a military expert said: “the dropping of the atomic bombs 
was not so much the last military act of the Second World 
War as the first major operation of the cold diplomatic 
war wdth Russia now in progress." 16 

Also in 1948, B-29 bombers armed with nuclear 
warheads were moved to Europe to threaten the Soviets 
during the Berlin Blockade. In 1949, the Pentagon formu¬ 
lated a full plan for a preemptive nuclear assault upon the 
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Soviet Unon called "Operation Dropshot." On January 
11,1951, a top-secret Cabinet-level report recommended 
massive bombing of China as a pretext for "moral justifi¬ 
cation" to launch a nuclear attack upon the USSR. 

On at least two other occasions during the Korean war. 
President Eisenhower threatened nuclear attacks. On 
April 7, 1958, Eisenhower admitted that SAC bombers, 
laden with nuclear weapons, had been repeatedly 
launched towards the Soviet Union due to artificial 
"blips" on radar scopes. In 1961, Washington threatened 
the Soviet Union with nuclear attack during the Berlin 
crisis. The Cuban missile crisis of 1962 brought the world 
to the brink of nuclear war (ironically, the Soviets were 
threatened with nuclear attack because of the deploy¬ 
ment of intermediate range missiles in Cuba — precisely 
what Washington policy-makers have done in Europe). 

President Kennedy threatened nuclear war to avoid a 
mutual pullback of Soviet missiles from Cuba and US 
missiles from Turkey. That year. Defense Secretary 
McNamara developed a program for "flexible nuclear 
response" aimed at military targets rather than holding 
civilian populations hostage in the name of deterrence. 
This marked the start of the "counterforce" strategy — a 
step toward "thinkable" nuclear war and a means of 
building first-strike military power. 

From 1969 to 1972, Nixon and Kissinger brandished the 
threat of nuclear attack against North Vietnam, with a list 
of nuclear targets actually devised for the President. In 
1973, during the Mid-East war, Nixon ordered a full 
nuclear alert of US forces. In 1980, Jimmy Carter an¬ 
nounced the "Carter Doctrine," stating that efforts of 
"outside forces" to gain control of the Persian Gulf region 
will be "repelled by the use of any means necessary." On 
the 35th anniversary of the incineration of Hiroshima, 
Carter issued his Presidential Directive 59, projecting the 
aim of conducting a "prolonged, limited nuclear war" 
with an attendant threat of preemptive attack against 
every level of Soviet military power. 17 

Throughout the sorry history of the Cold War, US 
Administrations have nearly always rebuffed Soviet re¬ 
commendations to rein the arms race and instead, have 
repeatedly taken unilateral steps to launch new 





weapons. On June 19,1946, the USSR proposed the total 
destruction of all finished and unfinished atomic 
weapons. Washington refused and 12 days later the first 
of a long series of atomic tests began. From that period, 
US forces encircled the Soviet Union with 429 major 
military bases and 2,972 secondary bases stretching from 
Greenland, through Europe, the Middle East, southwest 
Asia, the Pacific, Alaska and Canada. United States 
policymakers undercut the reunification of Germany in 
1949 by creating the Federal Republic of Germany out of 
the US, French and British occupied zones. Washington 
took the lead, not only in transforming the western zone 
of Germany into a cold war bastion, but in launching the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization in the same year. 
(The Warsaw Pact was not formed until 1955.) NATO 
marked the start of a series of US sponsored military 
alliances all over the world. 

Nuclear weapons Development—The Record 

While placing nuclear bombs on forward-based B-29 
bombers, Washington pressed ahead with the first inter¬ 
continental strategic bombers, the first thermonuclear 
(hydrogen) weapon as a means of maintaining superior¬ 
ity after the Soviet explosion of an A-bomb, the first 
strategic missile, the first tactical missile, the first nuclear 
submarine, the first MIRV (Multiple Individually 
Targeted Re-entry Vehicle), the first strategic cruise mis¬ 
sile, the first MARV (Maneuvering Re-entry Vehicle), 
and now a panoply of new first-strike weapons — the MX 
missile with Mark 12A warheads, the shuttle — designed 
to create a "star wars" battlefield in space, the neutron 
bomb, the "stealth" bomber, the Trident II submarine, 
and of course, the Pershing II missile. By contrast, politi¬ 
cal scientist H. Bruce Franklin points out: "No new round 
of the arms race has ever been initiated by the Soviet 
Union, which has merely played catch-up with each new 
weapons sysem, while continuing to press for both nuc¬ 
lear and general disarmament." 18 Thompson's mus- 
ings cannot erase this record, nor can they minimize its 
significance. 

The Reagan years have been marked by a nearly in- 
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sane escalation of provocations against the USSR, now 
designated as "the focus of evil in the world." On March 
25, 1981, the US Army's Training and Doctrine Com¬ 
mand published "Airland Battle 86," which outlined the 
first use of nuclear weapons, bluntly stating: "From the 
outset, it is acknowledged that in this scenario it would 
be advantageous to use tactical nuclear and chemical 
weapons at an early stage and in enemy territory." 19 
The Pentagon's "Defense Guidance, 1985-1989," is Rea¬ 
gan's basic scenario for reasserting a fading dream of 
"superiority" in the arms race. That document provides 
the agenda and the rationale for the MX missile, the B-l 
bomber, the radar-evasive "stealth" bomber, Trident II 
submarines, sea-launched Cruise missiles, "enduring' 
nuclear command, control and intelligence systems, 
230,000 troops for Rapid Deployment Forces — and Rea¬ 
gan's frenzied 'star wars" ABM system in space. The 
political fiber of "Defense Guidance" is provided by 
Richard Delauer, Under-Secretary of Defense (on loan 
from the TRW corporation): "The Reagan strategic pro¬ 
gram is designed to take control of the US/Soviet 
strategic balance and shape it to our benefit." 20 

Lest any take the term "defense' seriously, the Penta¬ 
gon program outlines four objectives. First, all aspects of 
US military power should be geared not for acceptance of 
parity, but attainment of superiority over the Soviets. The 
goal of superiority should be the foundation upon which 
the United States makes military demands of its allies; 
superiority is also the basis for preparing to fight that 
prolonged, limited, and winnable nuclear war built upon 
the development of a first-strike nuclear arsenal. Second 
is the objective of building both nuclear and conventional 
forces. By the end of the 1980s, the Pentagon's nuclear 
arsenal will grow by 50 per cent, with the production of 
more than 17,000 new nuclear weapons with greater 
accuracy and destructive power. There will also be a great 
expansion of interventionary (Rapid Deployment) 
forces. Third, the Pentagon calls for an expansion of 
US-led military blocs, construction of new military bases, 
and accelerated experiments for warfare in space. 
Fourth, the directive calls for curtailment of trade, credit, 
scientific and technological exchanges with socialist 
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countries. Embodied in this drive is an intensified cam¬ 
paign to promote claims of a "Soviet threat," and Soviet 
military superiority through orchestrated propaganda 
attacking the internal political and social life of the 
USSR. "Defense Guidance" says that US nuclear forces 
"must prevail and be able to force the Soviet Union to 
seek earliest termination of hostilities on terms favorable 
to the United States." Defense Secretary Casper Wein¬ 
berger underscored the meaning of "Defense Guidance" 
by adding: "You show me a Secretary of Defense who is 
not planning to prevail and I'll show you a Secretary of 
Defense who ought to be impeached." 21 

The deployment of Pershing II and Cruise missiles in 
western Europe, according to arms specialist Christ¬ 
opher Paine, is a pivotal aspect of what Pentagon 
strategists call the "seamless web," — a mid-point be¬ 
tween "unpersuasive' conventional warfare options and 
execution of the all-out "Single Integrated Operational 
Plan." In other words, the Pershing II and ground-and- 
sea launched Cruise missiles are backbones of the insane, 
but presumably credible "limited nuclear war" idea, the 
heart of what Strangelove arms-strategist Herman Kahn 
liked to call the "not incredible first-strike capability." 22 

Thompson is right about one thing at least: "deter¬ 
rence" of nuclear attack through the threat of second- 
strike retaliation was never the strategic principle under¬ 
lying US arms policy. That has been perhaps widely un¬ 
recognized by peace activists. The political drive behind 
the quest for nuclear superiority has not been to discour¬ 
age attack, but to "deter" social change through repeated 
threats to use nuclear weapons (as a complement to con¬ 
ventional military threats and actions). The fact that 
Washington has not used such weapons since the 
Nagasaki bomb is due to its early sucesses in using coer¬ 
cion alone, the later attainment of relative parity of nu¬ 
clear forces by the Soviet Union — along with growing 
political complications within the NATO bloc, and vit¬ 
ally, the growth of the worldwide movement for peace 
and detente. 

Washington's refusal to join the Soviet Union and 
other nations in pledging never to be the first to use 
nuclear weapons, its rejection of the nuclear weapons 
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freeze, its withdrawal from the nearly-completed negoti¬ 
ations for a comprehensive test-ban treaty, its refusal to 
negotiate an enhanced treaty on non-proliferation of nu¬ 
clear weapons, its shelving of the SALT II treaty, its 
refusal of a Soviet invitation to negotiate a treaty banning 
anti-satellite weapons in space, its military strategy built 
upon war — fighting "counterforce'' attacks on Soviet 
defenses, its planned "decapitation" strikes against 
Soviet command and control installations — all confirm a 
relentless pipedream to recapture a lost "American Cen¬ 
tury" through threatening a holocaust. This is behind 
Vice-President George Bush's claim that one nation 
could be a "winner" in thermonuclear war, James R. 
Schlesinger's claim as Gerald Ford's Secretary of Defense 
in 1975 that he was merely reaffirming traditional policy 
when he announced that "the United States might make 
first use of strategic nuclear weapons against selected 
targets in Russia," and Nixon's Defense Secretary Melvin 
Laird's statement that "step one of a military strategy of 
initiative should be the credible announcement of our 
determination to strike first if necessary to protect our 
vital interests." 23 

The mad chorus reached a crescendo with the words of 
Colin Gray, former arms specialist with the Hudson In¬ 
stitute, who now utters his apocalyptic scenario from the 
scarily authoritative chambers of the White House 
(where he is a national security advisor): "First and 
foremost, the Soviet leadership fears defeat, not the suf¬ 
fering of damage . . . And defeat has to entail the forcible 
demise of the Soviet state." The US, he adds, "should 
seek to impose such military stalemate and defeat as 
needed to persuade disaffected Warsaw Pact allies and 
ethnic minorities inside the Soviet Union that they can 
assert their own values in very active political ways." 24 
(Thompson possesses a view of the internal character of 
the Soviet Union that has something in common with 
Gray's fantasies.) 

The Rise and Fall of Detente 

Despite that grim record, changed conditions, at one 
point at least, in the early seventies held out the hope for 
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peace and for an end to the Cold War. SALT I was 
negotiated in 1972. The Soviets had stayed at the table 
during the Vietnam war, seeking ways to control the 
arms race — setting no “linkages" or political conditions 
upon efforts to curb the greatest threat to human sur¬ 
vival. On the US side, Henry Kissinger now tells us that 
SALT I became possible, in part, because the Pentagon, 
which apparently possesses a veto over foreign policy 
decisions, had become interested in negotiations when 
the Soviets began to match the US arsenal. Further, Kis¬ 
singer in his memoir. Years of Upheaval, says that detente 
with the Soviet Union was pursued in the early seventies 
"to ensure that the United States was not paralyzed by 
public or allied pressures denouncing it as the cause of 
tensions." Washington was playing for time to gain "the 
freedom of maneuver we need to resist in those places 
which are the most likely points of attack or pres¬ 
sure." 25 

Washington was beginning to digest the implications 
of its impending historic defeat in Vietnam, and was 
already casting covetous looks towards resource-rich 
southern Africa. In 1974, Defense Secretary James 
Schlesinger began to talk about the need to regain the 
ability to make nuclear war an instrument of policy. It 
should be possible, he stated, to threaten "limited nu¬ 
clear war" to "redress a particular situation" (undoub¬ 
tedly a national independence struggle seeking indigen¬ 
ous control of wealth and resources — similar to Kissing¬ 
er's "points of attack or pressure") while at the same time 
using the threat to "offer the Russians an incentive" to 
withdraw. 26 The torturous road to Carter's PD 59 was 
in sight. 

In the spring of 1975, Saigon fell to the liberation forces 
of South and North Vietnam. As Washington's retainers 
clambered ignominiously aboard helicopters atop the US 
Embassy, the Portuguese empire in southern Africa — 
Angola, Mozambique, Guinea Bissau — began unexpec¬ 
tedly to disintegrate. A shudder ran through corporate 
board rooms, Pentagon war rooms, and Capitol cloak 
rooms. The time was approaching for the military- 
industrial complex and its political friends to regroup. By 
early 1976, a cluster of right-wing ideologues had 
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gathered under such banners as "The Committee on the 
Present Danger," and "The Coalition for Peace Through 
Strength" to counter the frightening contagion of de¬ 
tente. During that period, President Gerald Ford was 
successfully pressured to authorize an "outside' audit of 
the CIA's intelligence estimates of Soviet military spend¬ 
ing. The 'B Team," under the direction of the fanatical 
Soviet-hater, Richard Pipes, came forth with the news 
that the CIA was underestimating Soviet military spend¬ 
ing by as much as fifty per cent. The Soviets were al¬ 
legedly spending like proverbial drunken sailors during a 
period of detente. 

"The Spending Cap" 

Another "gap' was born. The "military spending gap" 
joined the fictitious "bomber gap" of the mid-fifties, the 
"missile gap" of 1960, the "throw-weight gap" of recent 
vintage, ad infinitum. The pattern of deception is consis¬ 
tent: once Congress indulges the spending requests of 
the Pentagon and its corporate allies, the gaps disappear. 
Arthur Macy Cox points out that "the gaps always 
emerged with a growing crescendo of attention in the 
press just as the defense budget was going to Con¬ 
gress." 27 

E.P. Thompson buys into the latest 'gap' gambit, 
which is built upon the myth of a massive Soviet arms 
buildup during the 1970s. Thompson says: ". . . the pace 
of the Soviet armourers seems to accelerate in the 1970s, 
during the 'quiet' years of detente; by a stupendous con¬ 
centration of resources and scientific skills, the Soviet 
armourers reached forward until nuclear weapons 'par¬ 
ity' with the United States seemed within their grasp . . . 
Figures for all these matters are ideologically- 
contaminated and in dispute: but socialists who refuse 
them any credence (as figments of CIA propaganda) are 
sadly ill-informed. The facts are of this order." 28 

Indeed, Thompson joins the ugly "B Team" mentality 
that has condemned detente as a cover for a Soviet arms 
buildup. That is an inevitable outgrowth of his conten¬ 
tion that the "military-bureaucratic complex" in the 
USSR is relentless and insatiable. Ironically, the myth of 
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a Soviet arms buildup in the seventies has been exploded 
by the CIA itself and by experts trained by the intelli¬ 
gence establishment. Arthur Macy Cox has demonstrated 
that the claim of an astonishing 14 to 15 per cent arms 
expenditure by the Soviets is "either wrong, or distorted 
or based on misrepresentation of fact." It is a "gargan¬ 
tuan error that has been allowed to stand uncorrected all 
these years." 29 That claim is the product of the 'B 
Team's" conclusion that the Soviet arsenal could not 
have been produced at its stated costs because Soviet 
technology was simply not that efficient.Therefore, the 
"B Team" arbitrarily doubled its estimates of the costs of 
military production. The production itself had not in¬ 
creased significantly. US intelligence estimates, as we 
shall see, have concluded repeatedly that there was no 
qualitative growth in Soviet military spending during the 
seventies. 

The record is replete with examples of sometimes 
crude, sometimes clever manipulation by those seeking 
to heat up the Cold War. The minimal wages of the 
largely non-professional Soviet armed forces are com¬ 
puted in the dollar-wages of the largely-professional US 
forces; small vessels in the Soviet navy are counted on the 
same level as massive attack carriers; comparisons are 
rarely, if ever, made between combined NATO forces 
and Warsaw Pact forces because the spending of Wash¬ 
ington's NATO partners is vastly greater than the 
Soviets' Warsaw Pact allies. The military-oriented Inter¬ 
national Institute for Strategic Studies (ISS) in London 
normally estimates Soviet military expenditures at 10 to 
12 per cent of their budget. The Soviets claim that their 
military outlays in terms of budget percentages have 
been steadily falling from a high of 32 per cent in 1940 to a 
present level of around six per cent. Even if the Interna¬ 
tional Institute is right, Soviet military spending is still 
significantly below that of the United States because the 
USSR's overall Gross National Product is approximately 
half that of the US. 

Recently, there have been significant disclosures that 
Pentagon estimates of Soviet military outlays in the past 
few years have been deliberately distorted and grossly 
exaggerated. The source of that serious allegation is the 
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Central Intelligence Agency. Arms specialist Fred Kaplan 
reports that increases in Soviet military spending over 
the past decade are far below the five per cent claimed by 
Weinberger and the Pentagon's Defense Intelligence 
Agency. "Some analysts," according to Kaplan, 'repor¬ 
tedly calculate that the Soviet defense budget might not 
now be growing at all." That is exactly what the Soviets 
have claimed. "An intelligence specialist" is also quoted 
as saying that the implications of this re-estimate "are so 
political that it's dangerous even to talk about," because 
it puts the CIA on collision course with the Defense 
Intelligence Agency which must manipulate data under 
the more direct pressure of its boss — the Pentagon. 30 
Despite lavish, self-serving claims by Weinberger and 
the Pentagon, the CIA during 1983, at best could come up 
with a Soviet growth rate in military expenditures of two 
per cent, while the US military budget during the past 
year, grew at a 9.2 per cent rate. There is a gap; it is on the 
Pentagon's side. 31 

E.P. Thompson's symmetrical’US-Soviet death waltz 
is fashioned upon an unscholarly reading of evidence. 
Worse, in the name of an "independent" platform, 
Thompson rushes to judgment by rekindling the odor¬ 
ous caricatures of the Weinbergers. It is bemusing, if not 
ludicrous, to see a peace activist handling information 
with less "professional pride" than elements of the CIA. 
It is particularly disquieting to witness such abuse of facts 
when Thompson examines the "Soviet armourers." 
Surely, Soviet defense planning and spending are exten¬ 
sive; rational observers of diverse political views would 
grant some justification to such efforts in view of the 
record cited above. Yet, the Soviet attainment of nuclear 
"parity" with the United States is clearly a case of equal 
meaningful power with unequal total power. A condition 
of parity exists, not because both sides have equal power, 
but because both possess at this moment a capacity to 
retaliate with such destructiveness as to make a strike- 
without-warning suicidal. Indeed, it is the current 
Administration-Pentagon strategy to attain a strike- 
without-warning (or first strike) capacity that constitutes 
the quest for superiority. 
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The Soviet Military—Fact and Fiction 


The Soviet Union does not maintian bases and installa¬ 
tions around the world; it possesses nothing approach¬ 
ing the globe-girdling tapestry of outposts, forward- 
bases, "prepositioning" stations. Rapid Deployment 
Forces, aircraft carriers at-sea, "peace-keeping" forces, 
etc. that the Pentagon maintains. Nor does it have to 
contend with a weapons complex that is driven by a 
powerful profit motive, that is addicted to chronic cost 
overruns and has become an institutional means of trans¬ 
ferring billions from taxpayers to private corporations. 
While "Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Af¬ 
ghanistan" has been the never-ending liturgical chant in 
celebration of the Cold War (Thompson joins in this with 
gusto), Soviet forces have never been deployed outside 
their regional security treaty arrangements and zones, 
nor have they been used to upset existing balances of 
strategic forces. 

In addition,Thompson, a former Marxist, is aware of 
the theoretical view of war and peace that guides Soviet 
policies: rejection of "export of revolution," belief that 
peace is the necessary condition for the success of 
socialism, belief in the ability to attain peaceful co¬ 
existence between different social systems; belief in the 
ultimate triumph of systems of social ownership based 
upon peaceful competition, belief that adherence to prin¬ 
ciples of non-intervention and self-determination will 
allow formerly subject peoples to attain peace, freedom 
and prosperity; confidence that the combined opinion 
and actions of people in all parts of the world can achieve 
arms control and general and complete disarmament. 

It is strange that E.P. Thompson, the radical-socialist, 
remains mired in the quicksand of distortion about the 
history and current status of the Cold War, while others 
who make no claims to a radical perspective seek to get 
beyond the four-decade paralysis induced by the litany 
of suspicion and falsehood about the Soviets. Today, 
George F. Kennan, Paul Warnke, Cyrus Vance, Arthur 
Macy Cox — all "establishment" figures — are far ahead 
of Thompson. Scholars and journalists (some of whom 
are selectively invoked by Thompson) such as Andrew 
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Cockburn, David Holloway, and Fred Halliday — have 
directly or indirectly challenged the peace movement and 
the public to reject the self-defeating concept of a political 
and military symmetry be ween the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 32 

For Thompson the historian, history is of no conse¬ 
quence. He says: “to argue from origins, to nominate 
goodies or baddies, is to take refuge in moralism." 33 
But misdiagnosis of a disease is not a problem of 
moralism. (nor, of course, is it a matter of “goodies or 
baddies.") It is a problem of survival. Thompson's 
analysis is analagous to a doctor failing to recognize a 
cancer in one patient, and instead, diagnosing a contagi¬ 
ous disease requiring identical treatment for the entire 
family. In fact, the problem with his approach is, at times, 
deeper than that: it is a compulsive determinism that 
leads to paralyzing pessimism. 

Thompson's "exterminism" is directed towards the 
peace movement in Europe and the United States. Its 
political implications are pervasive — and potentially 
deadly. Let us next examine his "message" to peace 
activists on both sides of the Atlantic. 


part ii 

I n February 1983, E.P. Thompson published an article 
in The Nation expressing worry over a Soviet "peace 
offensive" which he claimed might entice peace ac¬ 
tivists to go "sleepwalking into a trap." Never a model of 
consistency, Thompson also denigrated Soviet "hard¬ 
liners" for allegedly "paying more attention to what Rea¬ 
gan or Thatcher say than to what the women of 
Greenham Common are saying and doing. 34 He now 
complained that the Soviets might be so impressed by the 
strength of the Western European peace movement that 
they may "put serious negotiations on the back burner" 
in favor of "a propaganda campaign" to "screw up 
NATO" while consolidating their own military, domes¬ 
tic, and diplomatic interests. 35 
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Undeterred by his own endorsement of the charge that 
Western peace activism may be seduced into serving 
Moscow, Thompson unfolded a bizarre plea against 
peace movement somnambulism and "fellow-traveling 
sentimentalism." How might such a suicidal sleepwalk 
occur? It can be triggered by, of all things, Soviet peace 
proposals that are "good, and to the advantage of people 
on both sides." 

Too good, it seems. A Warsaw Pact summit in January 
1983 advanced proposals that had been on the West 
European peace movement's agenda for years: nuclear- 
free zones, an end to all nuclear tests, the dissolution of 
military blocs, a Mediterrean zone of peace, endorsement 
and extension of the Swedish Prime Minister Olaf 
Palme's proposal for a nuclear-free belt through Central 
Europe. 

It is reasonable to suggest that the adoption of such 
ideas by the Warsaw Treaty powers would be cause for 
celebration of a partial victory and a basis for pushing 
harder for the adoption of similar objectives in the NATO 
countries. But in E.P. Thompson's pessimistic world, 
reason does not often prevail. Such proposals, it turns 
out, are somehow a kiss of death to the hope for peace. 

Why is this? It seems that the Soviets and their allies 
had not offered to satisfy Thompson's ideas about how 
their internal life should be organized. Why should this 
be a reason for hostility to good Soviet peace proposals? 
For Thompson, the failure of the Soviets and others to 
satisfy his human rights requirements is, in essence, "a 
peace issue." He arrives at this via a remorseless inges¬ 
tion of the Cold War: "We are dealing, just as we are with 
the NATO states, with powerful entrenched military 
interests and with leaders who seek to advance their own 
objectives" including reversal of the "postwar balance of 
power" through breaking up NATO (with the help of the 
Western European and US peace movements). Essential 
to this nefarious goal is strangulation of "independent" 
peace activism in East Europe. 36 With a little pirouette 
around logic, Thompson concludes that a favorable re¬ 
sponse to Soviet peace proposals is a sleepwalk into the 
arms of those clever Soviets seeking to promote their 
Cold War strategems by keeping their own "dissidents" 
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in line. 

The only way out, Thompson claims is a "Third Way" 
of "non-aligned" activists in the East and in the West — 
especially the East. Such committed people can be 
trusted to resist the policies of their respective "super¬ 
power" governments. Presumably, those millions in the 
Soviet Union and other socialist countries (who don't 
even rate a glance from Thompson) marching and shout¬ 
ing "no to nuclear weapons East or West" are really 
tightening the noose of repression and militarism around 
their own necks. ^ At the same time, the handful of 
"dissident peace activists" in Moscow and elsewhere are, 
according to Thompson, legitimately striving to effect a 
"reciprocal thaw" in both blocs and get "beyond the Cold 
War." Failure to speak out in their behalf, Thompson 
says, will not only undermine efforts to shake Soviet 
militarism, but also weaken the Western movement by 
painting it "into an ineffectual pro-Soviet corner." 

It has not escaped the attention of many US peace 
activists that on his several lecture tours of this country, 
and in his many writings directed at US audiences, the 
articulate Professor Thompson, an avowed "socialist," 
has failed to recognize the racism and racist violence that 
permeate these United States, the massive unemploy¬ 
ment and social misery among its working people, as 
obstacles to peace. Not to mention the overcoming of 
such obstacles as a prerequisite for peace. But one 
needn't be astonished by Thompson's selective vision, 
for he has hardly distinguished himself as being outspo¬ 
ken regarding British racism or on behalf of, say, Irish 
human rights. 

Something haunts about Thompson's "Third Way." 
Quotation marks or not around "pro-Soviet," it comes 
uncomfortably close to some of Ronald Reagan's favorite 
"evil empire" themes: peace groups that seriously ad¬ 
dress Soviet proposals are at best "dupes" or at worst 
willing agents of Soviet interests; a dreaded "peace of¬ 
fensive" from the USSR is a sedative for activists, in¬ 
tended only to weaken NATO and strengthen the War¬ 
saw Pact. We infer also that the "First" and "Second" 
ways in the peace movement are respectively pro- 
Pentagon and pro-Moscow. That leaves only Thompson 
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with a wide-awake legitimacy. 

The “Third Way" rests upon the assertion that the 
Soviet Union threatens peace. That is the very founda¬ 
tion of the arms race — and it is peddled in the name of 
clear-headed peace advocacy. It also suggests an Orwel¬ 
lian sensibility: Soviet peace proposals are bad because 
they are good, peace activists who are alert to opportuni¬ 
ties offered by Soviet initiative are sleepwalkers and 
moralistic sissies, acknowledgement that Washington 
has led the arms race and remains the obstacle to agree¬ 
ment constitutes a loss of “independence." 

Some who have challenged Thompson have con¬ 
tended that the “closed" character of Soviet society has 
not prevented peace initiatives, while the "open" char¬ 
acter of US society has not impeded Pentagon escalations 
of the arms race. Well-intentioned as that argument is, it 
reflects an easy (perhaps a lazy) reliance on the endless 
torrent of distortion and misinformation that is part of 
our Cold War legacy. From that standpoint, it often feeds 
the problem more than the solution. (Cf., Norman Sol¬ 
omon, "E.P. Thompson & The Peace Movement," The 
Nation, etc.) 

The Soviet People and the USSR Foreign Policy 

One of the durable features of Soviet society, past and 
present, is the consistent, mutually supportive relation¬ 
ship between the majority of the Soviet public and the 
government's diplomatic and defense policies. It is the 
outgrowth of a social system that operates on very differ¬ 
ent principles than the capitalist states of the West. The 
absence of a basic antagonism between government and 
public is not analagous to US or Western European ex r 
perience and cannot be compared with the standards and 
practices of the latter. Of course, one need not agree with 
the way things are done in socialist states to work for 
peace. But uncritical acceptance throughout the peace 
movement of the distorted mirror of socialist societies 
that is persistently held up by media in the West, is at best 
self-defeating. 

Thompson regularly ignites the combustible materials 
that inflame the Cold War. He has stated, for example, 
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that the Soviet Union is untrustworthy because "the 
information available to its citizens is strictly controlled 
and.. . public opinion can scarcely influence the rulers." 38 
But Thompson does not indicate what information is 
withheld from Soviet citizens. Widely distributed litera¬ 
ture on the nature of nuclear war, publicized television 
programs featuring US and Soviet physicians discussing 
the medical effects of a nuclear holocaust, the public 
contributions of Soviet scientists on "nuclear winter," 
even graveyard humor about nuclear war, are all known 
aspects of Soviet life. Does Thompson object to the 
Soviets' unambiguous constraint upon "information" — 
the constitutional ban on war propaganda? 

His charge that public opinion barely influences the 
government brought to mind an encounter that this wri¬ 
ter had with peace activists in Leningrad during the 
summer of 1983. A young journalist asked if I had ob¬ 
served the "psychological trauma" that permeates Soviet 
society due to the nearly unendurable suffering caused 
by invasion and war. That very day I had visited the 
Piskaryevskoye Cemetery where nearly 600,000 victims 
of the 900-day Nazi seige of Leningrad are buried. Nes¬ 
tled in trees overlooking rectangular mass graves were 
loudspeakers playing dirges. There were no heroic 
statues — just pure sorrow. "If there is one thing that 
would lead the people here to overthrow this govern¬ 
ment," the journalist continued, "it would be the belief 
that it was not doing everything it could to protect its 
citizens from attack." 

That insight explained a lot about the Soviet public's 
influence upon government policy. Thompson contends 
that patriotic fervor and concern about defense are sim¬ 
ply the engines that power aggressive militarism. But it is 
precisely the twin Soviet experiences of pervasive war 
from abroad and elusive peace that spur Soviet citizens to 
push for ending the arms race within an accepted 
framework of security for all. That concern for security, 
on the contrary, has not engendered a martial spirit 
grounded in paranoia. A recent report by a task force of 
the International Physicians for the Prevention of Nu¬ 
clear War dramatically underscored that fact. Perhaps the 
most revealing index of a nation's moral and political 
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values is the education imparted to its children. The 
physicians' report showed that Soviet children under¬ 
stood the nature of thermonuclear war and worried 
about it more than children in the United States. This fact 
brought to mind a report to the United Nations by Soviet 
non-governmental organizations in response to the UN's 
request to governments and non-governmental organi¬ 
zations to observe a World Disarmament campaign. 39 
An initiative launched by peace, women's and youth 
groups in the USSR, and supported by the Ministry of 
Education, led to a "Lesson of Peace" day on September 
1, 1983 in all 130,000 schools and among 45 million 
schoolchildren. Tens of thousands of drawings and post¬ 
ers on the theme "What Peace Means to Me" were pro¬ 
duced. Money earned by rural children during collective 
farm harvests was contributed to the Soviet Peace Fund, 
which is sustained by voluntary contributions to finance 
the work of the Soviet Peace Committee. There is no 
trivializing of the danger of a nuclear holocaust in the 
USSR. 

The Soviet Peace Committee (and similar groups in 
other socialist states) is denigrated by Thompson as a 
"bureaucratic and stuffy . . . quasi-offidal office" which 
exists primarily to block the emergence of a "spontane¬ 
ous movement." He charges that the "Soviet peace of¬ 
fensive is strictly for export," with the government de¬ 
termined to see that "the infection of the peace move¬ 
ment is halted at its borders." 40 

Thompson used the occasion of a letter from Soviet 
Peace Committee chair Yuri Zhukov to several peace 
organizations in the NATO countries questioning some 
of the assumptions of Thompson's END, to launch a 
sustained campaign against Soviet "interference" in the 
affairs of other movements. What seems to have escaped 
Thompson is his own habit (and a lucrative one) of telling 
the peace movements of these same countries, not least 
of all ours in the United States, with whom they should 
associate and on which occasions. 

Thompson's allegations are echoed daily in US and 
West European media. The message is unambiguous: the 
socialist states persecute their peace activists while eg¬ 
ging on their counterparts in the West. Ergo, the socialist 
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states are not really for peace; detente is impossible, the 
Cold War must continue. 

A quarantine against the contagion of peace activism in 
Eastern Europe will be news to millions in that region 
who regularly demonstrate their demand for an end to 
the arms race. But the fact that millions do demonstrate in 
the Soviet Union and elsewhere will be at least equally 
surprising to US and West European publics which have 
been literally kept in the dark about this fact. 41 

In November 1982, a diverse group of US peace ac¬ 
tivists (from Jobs With Peace, local nuclear freeze groups, 
US Peace Council, Pax Christi, Clergy and Laity Con¬ 
cerned, Women's International League for Peace and 
Freedom, etc.) traveled to the Soviet Union at the invita¬ 
tion of the Soviet Peace Committee. They had all heard of 
Sergei Batovrin and the small group of “dissident peace 
activists." But they knew little or nothing of the political 
substance and organized strength of the vast peace 
movement in the USSR. They learned that there is an 
extensive network of peace committees that are “busy 
organizing rallies and factory meetings relating to disar¬ 
mament, gathering thousands of signatures on freeze 
petitions, and hosting peace delegations from around the 
world. . . After ten days the delegation concluded that 
cooperation with the government does not detract from 
the significance of millions of Soviet citizens working for 


The Soviet Peace Movement 

The flagship peace group in the USSR is the Soviet 
Peace Committee. Contary to impressions of even well- 
informed western activists, that organization is structur¬ 
ally independent of the government and is totally fi¬ 
nanced by private contributions through the Soviet Peace 
Fund, chaired by world chess champion Anatoli Karpov. 
In the summer of 1983, this writer and others from the US 
were invited to “look at the books" which recorded con¬ 
tributions, bequests, and the transfer of money earned 
from “Peace Watch" shifts at industrial enterprises. 43 

Aside from a small full-time staff, the organization is 
sustained by voluntary labor and claims a membership of 
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nearly 130 million with about 120 local committees scat¬ 
tered throughout that vast land. An elected 400-member 
main body and a 70-member Presidium, drawn from all 
levels of society, make policy and oversee day-to-day 
activities. When US activists visited the Peace Commit¬ 
tee's headquarters in Moscow with its gleaming marble 
floors and winding staircases, some thought of their clut¬ 
tered space back home and quipped, “where are our 
conference rooms? where are our translators?" For some 
from the US, who observe the ample resources of the 
Soviet peace movement, Thompson's scorn for “quasi- 
official" peace groups in socialist countries seems incon¬ 
gruous. He provokes these questions: How should we 
regard a society that mobilizes substantial resources to 
support peace activities? Where are the “quasi-official" 
peace organizations in the West? 

The peace committees and councils of socialist coun¬ 
tries are by no means the sole outlets for anti-war activity. 
Soviet citizens, for example, are encouraged to voice 
their aspirations in their own particular ways, and in 
their normal areas of engagement — trade unions, fac¬ 
tories, churches, schools, women's and youth groups, 
cultural organizations, etc. 

And they do participate — on a perhaps unprece¬ 
dented scale. In accord with an agreement with Perez De 
Cuellar, Secretary General of the United Nations, the 
Soviet Peace Committee sends monthly reports to the 
UN Department of Public Information for all to see. Here 
is a brief summary of recent activities in the country that 
allegedly "takes measures to insure that the infection of 
the peace movement is halted at its borders": 

1. From May to October 1983, as many as 14,000 
events were held supporting the World Disarmament 
Campaign. These included meetings, marches, rallies, 
demonstrations. An estimated 160 million citizens (out of 
270 million) participated in at least one such event. Se¬ 
venty million youth joined in an “I Vote for Peace" re¬ 
ferendum, while several million athletes took part in 
“Peace Starts" (races and marathons). 

2. Throughout the spring of 1983 there were an esti¬ 
mated 30,000 anti-war events from Minsk in the west to 
Khabarovsk in the east, and from Murmansk in the north 
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to Ashkhabad in the south. In May, there was wide¬ 
spread activity in support of "European Security and 
Cooperation" including a "peoples march" in Estonia 
which drew over 130,000 participants. 

3. The Opening of the UN General Assembly was 
observed in the USSR as "International Peace Day" on 
September 20, 1983. On that day there were numerous 
events, including an "auto rally" along the roads of the 
Rostov region. This was followed by "Peace Weeks" 
from Estonia, to Kazakhstan, Kirghizia, the Ukraine and 
other republics. 

4. October 1, 1983 marked the greatest peace demon¬ 
stration in Moscow's history, with 800,000 Muscovites 
marching in over 30 columns to fifteen rallies around the 
city. There, demands were voiced against deployment of 
a new generation of first-strike nuclear weapons in 
Europe. A declaration of the marchers pleaded for many 
of the goals voiced in the great demonstration in New 
York on June 12, 1982: a freeze on all nuclear weapons, 
reduction of existing arsenals, equal security for all. Yuri 
Andropov's statement was reiterated: "We do not sepa¬ 
rate, nor, the more so, counterpose the wellbeing of our 
people, the security of the Soviet state to the wellbeing 
and security of other peoples and other countries." The 
declaration ended: "We are extending a friendly hand to 
all those who are ready, irrespective of their political, 
religious, or ethical convictions, for joint efforts for the 
sake of attaining these goals." 

Future events of even greater magnitude are planned: 
rallies, meetings, demonstrations, intensified "peace 
watch" shifts at industrial plants. 

The size and the muted power of Soviet peace demon¬ 
strations were finally grudgingly, albeit fleetingly, noted 
in the "free press" of Europe and the United States. 
There on television were columns of quietly determined 
marchers carrying signs demanding that weapons of 
mass destruction be banished everywhere. Western rallies 
are fueled invariably by anger derived from the imperi¬ 
ous disdain and opposition of governments to the wishes 
of their own citizens. This was not the situation facing 
Moscow's peace marchers. 

A staple in E. P. Thompson's diet of messages to ac- 
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tivists is a demand for "direct dialogue between peace 
workers," East and West. He says that "quasi-official 
bodies can be useful for exchanging messages," but real 
exchange can only take place with his "independent peace 
movements" in the socialist states. Indeed, his favorite 
medium, the "Group to Establish Trust" in the Soviet 
Union has, according to Thompson, "set for itself the. . . 
general objective of reducing cold war hostilities by en¬ 
couraging direct exchange and communication between 
citizens of the East and the West.." 44 (Apparently, so 
intense is the desire for close "communication" by mem¬ 
bers of the "Group to Establish Trust," that most have 
emigrated to the West.) 

This is clearly meant to suggest that the mainstream of 
Soviet peace activism is hermetically sealed from "ex¬ 
change and communication." Here is a summary of the 
public record on exchange in the past two years: 

1. During the first nine months of 1983, about 100 
delegations from peace groups in the United States, 
Western Europe, Africa, Asia and Latin America, visited 
the USSR at the invitation of the Soviet Peace Commit¬ 
tee. (The Committee sent about an equal number of dele¬ 
gations of Soviet activists abroad.) In the words of the 
Soviet peace organization: "We consider that the differ¬ 
ences in views and approaches to one or another problem 
which may exist between the non-governmental organi¬ 
zations of the USSR and other countries or different 
ideological and political orientations of those organiza¬ 
tions cannot and should not constitute an obstacle in the 
way of holding joint or parallel actions having the pur¬ 
pose common to us all — to prevent the threat of nuclear 
war." 45 

2. In the summer of 1982, tens of thousands of Soviet 
citizens joined in "Peace March '82" which was or¬ 
ganized by women's anti-war groups in the Scandina¬ 
vian countries. Women from Norway, Sweden, De¬ 
nmark, Iceland and Finland joined with Soviet women in 
rallies and marches that wound through Leningrad, 
Kalinin, Moscow, Smolensk and Minsk. The march 
touched hundreds of towns and villages along its route, 
and 700,000 Soviet citizens were able to extend direct 
greetings to the anti-war protesters from Scandinavia. 
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3. On July 6,1983, the "Bike Ride for Peace '83" began 
in Moscow and ended in Washington, with riders from 
the USSR, United States, Scandinavia, Great Britain, and 
Canada participating. 

4. During July 1983, Soviet trade unions hosted the 
"Train of Peace and Friendship" sent by French trade 
unionists, who fanned out to dozens of cities in the USSR 
for rallies, meetings and exchanges of views and experi¬ 
ences. 

5. In July 1983 a diverse group of 150 from the United 
States sailed up the Volga River on a "Peace Cruise." 
They joined Soviets in peace meetings in Moscow, 
Rostov-on-Don, Kazan, Leningrad, and Kiev. Onboard 
the cruise ship, the Americans participated with their 
Soviet hosts and peace activists in a series of free¬ 
wheeling seminars. The commitment to unfettered dis¬ 
cussion was scrupulously observed; no limits were 
placed on access to Soviet citizens; questions and criti¬ 
cisms about Soviet life were voiced freely and responded 
to candidly. Differences, including the strong preconcep¬ 
tions that gripped many Americans, were respected. A 
lawyer from the US, for example, addressed a large rally 
in Ulyanovsk, and sharply criticized the United States 
and the Soviet Union for "violating international law" 
through production and deployment of nuclear 
weapons. A large audience listened with interest and 
applauded rhythmically to a concluding plea to establish 
a firm common ground in opposition to the arms race and 
nuclear war. 

Never once, in all this demonstrative activity, was a 
truculent, threatening slogan or demand uttered. Never 
once was there deviation from the theme of equal security, 
equal reductions, and the elimination of all weapons of mass 
destruction in both military blocs. 

This Soviet peace activism does not impress E. P. 
Thompson because it allegedly does not represent a 
"non-aligned" political will, but instead rallies behind 
government policy. At issue, however, is a fundamental 
matter of integrity — of living and working according to 
indivisible standards of respect for truth and principle. 
Shall citizens of socialist states, to meet Thompson's 
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standards of independence, not support policies which 
have embraced the nuclear freeze and no-first-use of 
nuclear weapons? Shall they oppose the more than 150 
peace proposals made by the Soviet government in re¬ 
cent years? In light of their historic experience, what 
demands must they make of their government that are 
not currently being addressed? If Thompson seeks un¬ 
ilateral Soviet disarmament, he will only find a warm 
reception outside of this nation that has lost so many 
millions of its people to foreign-launched wars in this 
century. Thompson makes a snide comment about 
“weeping Soviet grandmothers who still deck with flow¬ 
ers the graves of the last war (but) have dry eyes for 
Afghanistan. . . " He can be assured that there is deep 
sorrow for those Soviets and Afghans who have died in 
that torn land. One suspects, however, that Thompson's 
remark implies that Soviets (and everyone else for that 
matter) must conform to his reflexive views on Afghani¬ 
stan, or any other issue, to attain legitimacy as a supporter 
of peace. 

Soviet Peace Proposals—the Record 

Since 1917, a succession of Soviet governments has 
called repeatedly for peace between nations with differ¬ 
ent social systems. During the recent turbulent period of 
revived Cold War, the Soviets have continued to press a 
range of proposals: the discontinuation of all testing, 
production, and deployment of nuclear weapons; 
gradual reduction of stockpiles until all nuclear weapons 
are eliminated; discontinuation of production of fission¬ 
able materials; limitation and reduction of strategic ar¬ 
maments (including new proposals to lower ceilings on 
launchers as an incentive to US ratification of SALT 
II); stage-by-stage reduction of Intercontinental Ballistic 
Missile and Sea-Launched Ballistic Missile launchers and 
reduction of long-range bombers; prohibition of all nu¬ 
clear weapons tests; ratification of the Comprehensive 
Test Ban Treaty; non-proliferation of nuclear weapons — 
including guarantees of the security of all states that 
refuse weapons; a unilateral pledge never to use nuclear 
weapons against states which do not have them on their 
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territory; establishment of nuclear free zones and zones 
of peace in the Middle East, Indian Ocean, Central 
Europe, Scandinavia; prohibition of chemical and bac¬ 
teriological weapons; prevention of an arms race in outer 
space — including a ban on “killer satellites"; prohibition 
of all types of weapons of mass destruction (such as 
neutron bombs, radiological weapons, etc.); reduction of 
armed forces and conventional weapons; a proposal to 
freeze the size and weapons strength of armed forces at 
current levels as a basis for reductions; reductions of 
military budgets, with savings from a joint US-Soviet cut 
of 10 per cent to go to Third World development; reduc¬ 
tion of armed forces in Europe; a non-aggression pact 
between NATO and the Warsaw Treaty signatories that 
contradicts Thompson's assertions that the Soviets are 
seeking to "wreck" NATO while strengthening the War¬ 
saw Pact); a nuclear freeze; a unilateral pledge never to be 
the first to use nuclear weapons; a long list of "confidence 
building" measures; and literally dozens of other propo¬ 
sals which reflect a desire to meet the United States and 
NATO at any plateau of arms control leading to general 
and complete disarmament — freezes, reductions, pro¬ 
hibitions — with the only condition being a decent re¬ 
spect for the principles of parity and equal security. 

Thompson has little to say about this record, although 
presumably these are the "good" proposals he is so con¬ 
cerned about the peace movement "sleepwalking" into. 
The Soviet proposals assault his exterminist symmetry 
and become no more than a trap. But these proposals 
cannot be disposed of with disdain. Too firm a historical 
record has been established of proposals that under the 
give-and-take of bargaining became reality: SALT-I, the 
1963 prohibition on atmospheric nuclear testing, the 1974 
treaty on limitation of underground testing, the 1976 
ceilings on underground explosions. All this cannot be 
ignored. Something is hollow about Thompson's call for 
an "independent" assault on the citadels of Washington 
and Moscow which ignores what the Soviets have put on 
the table, and disregards what can be tested and possibly 
won in the crucible of negotiations. There is too great a 
chance for awakening the energies of millions who have 
been exhausted by the claim that the Cold War is a hope- 
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less death waltz. 

The substance of independence is integrity. When the 
West European peace movement refuses to accept the 
NATO-Pentagon rationale for deploying Euromissiles, it 
is responding in a profoundly independent manner, 
brooking no pandering or capitulation to Cold War pres¬ 
sures. But Thompson in his eagerness to press a malign 
"equivalence” states: "The Soviet apologists argue that 
they are only modernizing and replacing SS-4 and SS-5s, 
and matching the. . . forces of the West. What they dis¬ 
guise is that the modernized weapons are more accurate, 
more mobile and hence more difficult to target." 46 In 
light of the facts Thompson is engaging in unintentional 
irony. In 1977, the Soviets began to replace aging, liquid- 
fueled missiles. This came more than a decade after 
technological planning and development of Pershing II 
and Cruise missiles and after US missiles had been 
equipped with solid fuel. As Randall Forsberg has ob¬ 
served, the older Soviet missiles were corrosive and 
took hours to fuel. Under these circumstances, they were 
totally vulnerable to a first-strike and, in turn, only made 
"sense" as first-strike weapons themselves. The SS-20, 
according to SANE, "unlike the new American systems 
is not a nuclear warfighting weapon." Its mobile 
"difficult-to-target" quality guarantees its ability to sur¬ 
vive a first-strike and thus fulfills a deterrent function. 
Former defense official Raymond Garthoff has stated 
that the Soviets are accurate in claiming that not a single 
megaton of destructive force has been added by the 
SS-20. McGeorge Bundy has said that "the SS-20 did not 
and does not give the Soviet Union any nuclear capability 
against Europe alone that she did not have in overflow¬ 
ing measure before a single SS-20 was deployed." 47 

Professor Thompson insists that the Soviet "cut the 
blather" and "make concessions in advance of the new 
weapons' (Euromissiles) arrival." In October 1979, the 
Soviets announced a willingness to unilaterally reduce 
SS-2Qs if no additional US warheads were deployed in 
Europe. The next month, as a goodwill gesture, the 
USSR unilaterally withdrew 20,000 troops and a 
thousand tanks (14 per cent of their armor) from Central 
Europe. The move was met with derision by the Carter 
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Administration. In February 1981, the Soviets proposed a 
freeze on medium-range weapons in Europe. In the 
spring of 1982, the Soviets announced a unilateral 
moratorium on medium-range missile modernization 
and indicated that they had begun reducing their missiles 
in the European part of the USSR. In December 1982, the 
Soviets proposed to reduce their force to equal the 
number of missiles of Britain and France if new US mis¬ 
siles were not introduced in Europe. In May 1983, the 
Soviets declared they were prepared to agree to total 
equality in missiles, aircraft, and warheads. In August 
1983 the Soviets proposed that all of their missiles in the 
European part of the USSR exceeding the 162 British and 
French missiles would not only be removed but be de¬ 
stroyed. Moreover Moscow said it would reduce its mis¬ 
sile force still further if the NATO nuclear missiles would 
be equally reduced, raising the possibility of a totally 
nuclear-free Europe. In October 1983, the Soviets offered 
to have fewer launching pads than the British and 
French; they would not transfer missiles from the East to 
the West. The Soviet proposal to have an equal number 
of 300 weapons on both sides could be modified, and an 
acceptable number of aircraft could be agreed upon. 
Those proposals were designed to meet every NATO 
excuse for deploying Euromissiles. They underscored a 
desire to assure equal security in the face of the most 
provocative NATO weapons deployment in four dec¬ 
ades, and even to get back on the road to a Europe free of 
nuclear weapons. 

The peace movement of Western Europe has found 
strength in its understanding that the SS-20 issue is a 
literal "red herring" being used to justify the deployment 
of first-strike weapons within six minutes of Soviet bor¬ 
ders. I was impressed by this clarity when attending 
rallies and peace movement planning sessions in the 
Federal Republic of Germany over the last two years. 
Almost unanimously, the West Germans declared that 
the deployment of Pershing II and cruise missiles by the 
Pentagon was a unilateral step creating a qualitatively 
new threat against the USSR — with no corresponding 
situation facing the United States. Petra Kelly of the 
Green Party, no friend of the Soviet Union, insisted that 
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there was a nuclear balance before the arrival of Euromis¬ 
siles — that the SS-20s balanced existing British and 
French arsenals as well as US nuclear weapons on sub¬ 
marines and forward-based bombers. They could not 
justifiably be counted against new Pershing and Cruise 
missiles. E.P. Thompson, on the other hand, borrows a 
leaf from the Reagan debate book by arguing that 100 
SS-20s should be immediately removed because "the 
SS-20s are in place now, and the cruises and Pershings 
are not." At the same time, he argues that European 
public opinon is "bored" by numbers and balance, which 
he claims is "over their heads." Such a contention is 
worse than patronizing: it obscures issues well under¬ 
stood by the legions that have been demonstrating 
against the Euromissiles — deployment has brought 
about a qualitative change in the European nuclear bal¬ 
ance and has intensified the danger of nuclear war. 

what the "Third Force" Means 

The cornerstone, as we have noted, of E.P. 
Thompson's grand design for an effective coalition of 
peace movements all over the world is his non-aligned 
"third" force, which is allegedly innocent of adopting the 
standards and practices of either side of his exterminist 
equation. But his efforts to make his Eastern European 
"independents" the embodiments of the movement have 
been unfortunate. Polish Solidarity has "concerned itself 
very little with international questions." With a mood of 
distrust, it dismissed without a hearing Western Euro¬ 
pean suggestions that it support efforts to reduce ten¬ 
sions in Central Europe. 48 His Beyond the Cold War 
contains a sad correspondence between Thompson and a 
member of the Czech "opposition" who repeatedly ac¬ 
cuses Thompson and END of "naivete" and "appease¬ 
ment." The Czech's ire was stirred (to the point of conjur¬ 
ing Munich) by a suggestion that military detente might 
lead to improved "human rights" in Czechoslovakia. 
Sounding eerily like Jeane Kirkpatrick, he maintained 
that such a connection may be true for "democratic" 
societies, but not for "totalitarian states" — where "the 
precondition of the system is suppression of human 
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rights." Totally uninterested in "a disarmament move¬ 
ment," his preferences ran to something like Solidarity 
which was in business not to disarm but to make institu¬ 
tional changes in Poland. (Thompson, in his rejoinder, 
testifies to the ideological character of some of his "non- 
aligned" colleagues: they were courageous people "and 
yet they had constructed in their minds a wholly illusory 
view of 'the other world,' made up from 'Radio Free 
Europe' ... I have been told — to give one example — 
that Allende was a 'Communist dictator' overthrown by a 
popular general strike.") 49 

A new embarassment was provided by the Popov af¬ 
fair. Oleg Popov arrived in London in November 1982, 
claiming to be an emigre spokesman for the "Group to 
Establish Trust" in the USSR. He immediately launched 
an attack in the British press upon END, CND, and 
Thompson, claiming that they advocated "destabilizing 
unilateral disarmament." Popov then aligned himself 
with two groups closely associated with the British Con¬ 
servative Party. A representative of Helsinki Watch 
commented: "Popov's visit did a lot of damage. It created 
a lot of doubt in people's minds about the Soviet group — 
whether it deserves support," causing other emigre 
members of the "Trust" group to say that Popov "does 
not reflect (their) view." 50 

An interview with Mikhail Ostrovsky, a founder of the 
"Group to Establish Trust," and currently a dental tech¬ 
nician in Brooklyn, raises questions about the depth, 
understanding and integrity of this "Group's" commit¬ 
ment to peace. 51 It originated at the Office of Visas and 
Registration in Moscow in 1979 when Ostrovsky met 
Sergei Batovrin while both were seeking to emigrate. 
There is little trace of a specific program, and no aware¬ 
ness of current Soviet or US diplomatic policies. Os¬ 
trovsky manifests at best a hazy sense of East-West rela¬ 
tions; the Soviet government may be "sincere" but "that 
doesn't rule out the possibility that they are attempting to 
achieve superiority ..." No evidence of any type is of¬ 
fered. Nor is an opinion offered of US policy: ". . . in the 
United States . . . there is too much information. It is so 
varied and contradictory. It says all different things." 
Ostrovsky's only certainty is that if the US suffers from a 
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surfeit of information, there is a "lack of information" in 
the USSR. The Soviet people are "not really conscious" 
of the threat of nuclear war; there is virtually no informa¬ 
tion in the USSR about the World Peace Council. (This 
poses a paradox: the World Peace Council, to which 
Thompson and friends always attach the phrase 
"Soviet-backed," is now designated as a phantom in the 
USSR.) "The official peace committee really exists on 
paper only. They really don't do anything"; the Soviet 
people are "forced to participate" in peace demonstra¬ 
tions, etc. 

With a plodding, almost stylized estrangement from 
the life and the values that define the Soviet Union, 
Ostrovsky's testimony is revealing. It reflects unhappi¬ 
ness with life in that nation, and supports the contention 
that the "Group for Trust" has more to do with aspira¬ 
tions to emigrate than with a serious commitment to 
work for peace. That group is indisputably entitled to its 
feelings. Similarly, those who are critical of how the 
Soviets choose to deal with citizens who wish to leave 
their country are entitled to their views. But criticism of 
alleged persecution of Ostrovsky and his friends for 
"peace activism" is unjust; such activism is non-existent. 
Thompson's assertion that the peace movement must 
rally behind these miniscule groups because they are 
being persecuted for their peace activities is without 
foundation. Nor is there evidence that these groups re¬ 
ally symbolize "direct citizens' detente" and "inter¬ 
nationalism against state power," unless one interprets 
systematized regular conferences with an eager cold war 
press from the United States and other NATO countries 
as "internationalism." 

Peace activity outside of national peace committees is 
not extraordinary in socialist states; it exists throughout 
Eastern Europe — in the trade unions, women's, youth 
and other mass organizations of course, but also in the 
Lutheran churches of the German Democratic Republic, 
in the universities of Hungary, in a variety of cultural and 
educational organizations all over, including within 
groups that are critical of aspects of their nations' internal 
life. And it is respected for the tangible, substantive sup¬ 
port it gives to the demand for an equal lifting of the 
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burdens of nuclear confrontation in Europe and the 
world. But those of us in the countries threatening the 
existence of socialist societies should try to understand 
why they deal as they do with small groups who, in their 
view, tend to enshroud in peace slogans institutional 
opposition to socialism and to defensive policies forged 
in acute danger. Under a threat of operational first-strike 
weapons there is an understandably anguished weaken¬ 
ing of socialist tolerance as majorities become less willing 
to grapple with attacks by some groups on defensive 
policies and social institutions. Yet, wherever people 
continue to seek cooperation based on common goals 
despite ideological differences, there is no weakening of 
unity. In recent days the outcry for peace in the socialist 
states has been stronger than ever. 52 

The greatest irony in all this is the cascade of publicity 
in the US and Western European press about "dissident 
peace activists." Such solicitousness from a press that 
has ignored or attacked peace activism in its own midst is 
transparent and has nothing to do with peace or with 
supporting free expression. It has everything to do with 
furthering cold war hatred, suspicion, and braking "the 
thaw in both blocs" that is so important to Thompson. In 
that regard, Thompson's annoyance with participation in 
the "World Assembly for Peace and Life" in Prague in 
June 1983 is ironic. His efforts to discourage and prevent US 
and West European activists from joining in dialogue with 
colleagues from all over the world were not only con¬ 
tradictory; they were based on a demand that everyone 
must accept his dubious perception of the Czech opposi¬ 
tion groups as peace partisans and his views of the state 
of civil freedom in general in Czechoslovakia. Those who 
don't, he warned, "will sleep-walk through the whole 
affair in an exalted peace-loving trance." Thousands, 
including many from East and West Europe, did come 
and did participate with wide-awake vitality. They acted 
on a profound and indivisible principle of peace activism: 
no issue, no disagreement over internal political and 
social questions should supercede or undermine the ob¬ 
jective of defending the most fundamental human right 
— the right to life in a world free of the threat of mass 
destruction. 
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The Prague Assembly, which was organized by a di¬ 
verse coalition of respected international groups, includ¬ 
ing the World Peace Council, was a model of open, un¬ 
limited debate. It was organized into extensive dialogues 
and constituency meetings which allowed every one of 
the more than three thousand participants from 130 
countries to speak. It also acted upon standards of inde¬ 
pendence that are at the heart of the vast world move¬ 
ment for peace: it recognized that the struggle against 
war cannot proceed on the basis of requiring support for 
any nation's foreign policy. Furthest from the minds of 
participants was any desire to build a consensus around 
Soviet policy or any other particular policy. No one dared 
place a limit on the political substance of discussion or on 
the nature of the final appeals. One example of this is the 
document produced by the more than 260 participants in 
an intense two-day meeting of religious workers. It de¬ 
clared that "our ultimate loyalty to the source of life calls 
us to transcend the often narrow limits imposed by na¬ 
tional boundaries, political structures and ideological 
perspectives when and if these threaten to destroy 
human life." The statement declared that "a fundamen¬ 
tal cause of the arms race is fear." It went on to distance 
itself from the nuclear policies of all states, saying, "We 
reject as false the suggestion that nuclear weapons are 
useful to keep the peace or as deterrents to nuclear war. 
We reject the doctrine of deterrence as both morally cor¬ 
rupt and politically ineffective . . ," 53 On the other 
hand, the religious workers did not seek "indepen¬ 
dence" at the price of creating a false picture of the 
historical record and of present reality. 

• 

E.P. Thompson has not contributed to getting "beyond 
the Cold War." On the contrary, his views and sen¬ 
sibilities fuel the myth of "the Soviet threat," which is 
essential to keeping the arms race in high gear. The 
stakes in combating the myth are almost incalculable, but 
Thompson contributes to lengthening the odds against 
demolishing the Pentagon's favorite doctrine. Second, 
his promotion of the "democratic opposition" in socialist 
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states as a "peace issue" unfortunately serves the Cold 
War. The media and the intelligence services of NATO 
states, never known for warm support for peace work, 
run reams of publicity about such groups with a clear 
objective: to weaken and demoralize the peace struggle 
in the NATO states by suggesting that a battle must be 
fought not only against powerful weapons complexes in 
the West, but also against hostile, unmoved Kremlin 
leaders who "persecute their own peace movement." 
Little, if anything, can be more paralyzing than the idea 
that it is necessary to transform the policies of the Soviet 
Union after winning an exhaustive battle against the 
Pentagon and its powerful political retainers. 

E.P. Thompson has denied that he advocates a "lin¬ 
kage" between "human rights" and peace. He claims 
that his fight against nuclear weapons is unconditional. 
But the heart of his doctrine is highly conditional — that 
disarmament is unlikely if not impossible unless his 
"non-aligned groups" are supported in their battle 
against the alleged militarism of the socialist bloc. In¬ 
deed, he argues that peace and freedom "are more un¬ 
dermined by the jailing of a dissident in Prague or Mos¬ 
cow than by the sack of a Guatemalan village. . . because 
the first may be more sensitivity situated within the deli¬ 
cate and complicated politics of peace." 54 Small com¬ 
fort to the Guatemalans (and Namibians and Palestinians 
and Chileans) who struggle no less for peace and free¬ 
dom. 

The qualified "human rights" morality of this state¬ 
ment aside, the road to ending the Cold War does not go 
through the territory of fabrications of political fact and 
through the abodes of those who peddle such fabrica¬ 
tions. Trust cannot be established by building hopeless 
towers of Cold War mythology about the USSR and the 
socialist states. A thaw in the Cold War will not come by 
freezing in place the twisting of history, the misdirection 
of causes, the blurring of the lines between aggressive 
action and defensive reaction, and the setting of self- 
serving political conditions as a basis for cooperation 
among people of differing views. Thompson would do 
well to consider George Kennan's warnings about "this 
endless series of distortions and oversimplifications; this 
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systematic dehumanization of the leadership of another 
country; this routine exaggeration of Moscow's military 
capabilities and of the supposed iniquity of its intentions; 
the daily misrepresentations of the nature and the at¬ 
titudes of another great people — and a long-suffering 
people at that . . ." 55 

It is to the credit of this diverse, growing peace move¬ 
ment that after four decades of relentless Cold War and 
unrelieved anti-Soviet hysteria, the search for truth and 
understanding goes on; the political will for peace re¬ 
mains unbroken; the desire for co-existence continues. 
The fate of the earth truly depends upon that. □ 
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